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The  Assassination  Conspiracy.— A  State-  j 
intnt  by  Spangler.  , 

E Award  Spangler,  oiie  of  the  alleged 
conspirator*  in  the  plot  to  assassinate  j 
President  Lincoln,  who  was  sentenced  by  . 
Military  Commission,  in  18C5,  to  six  j  ears, 
imprisonment  at  the  Dry  Tortugas,  and 
pardoned  by  President  Johnson  in  March 
last,  has  made  a  full  statement,  under 
oath,  of  his  trial  and  imprisonment,  in 
which  he  asserts  his  entire  innocenc<\  . 
This  will  be  published  here  to-morrow. ' 
Spangler,  it  will  ba  remembered,  was  a 
carpeuter  or  scene-shifter  at  Ford's  Thea- 
tre, and  was  on  the  stage  when  Booth 
jumped  from  the  box  after  shooting  the 
President.  He  also  took  care  of  his  horse 
and  brought  the  letter  to  the  theatre  in 
the  afternoon  a  few  hours  preceding-  the 
assassination.  The  evidence  was  circum- 
stantial against  Spangler,  one  witness  in- 
timating that  he  attempted  to  obstructthe 
pursuit  of  Booth  across  the  stajge-.  The 
Military  Commission  seemed  to  have  some 
doubt  of  Sp&agler'a  guilt,  as  he  was  sen-' 
tenced  to  six  years'  imprisonment,  while 
Mudd,  O  Laughlin  and  Arnold  were  sen-' 
tenced  for  life.  In  the  opening  of  his 
statement  Spangler  says  that  he 
heard  Payne,  Harold  and  Atzerodt, 
who  wcrw  executed,  implicate  that, 
famous  witness,  Weichman,  in  Mint  parti 
of  the  plot  to v  abduct  the  President.' 
Weichman^o  evidence  caused  the  convic- 
tion of  Mrs.  Surratt.  Spangler  opens  his 
statement  as  follows.  He  says:  I  have 
deemed  it  due  to  truth  to  prepare  for  pub- 
lication the  following  statement  at  a  time 
when  I  hope  the  temper  of  the  people 
will  give  me  a  patient  hearing  of  my  ar- 
rest, trial  and  imprisonment  for  alleged 
complicity  in  the  plot  to  a5sa=kinate  Pres- 
ident Lincoln.  I  have  suffered  much,  but 
:  I  sotemuly  a3sert  now,  and  I  always  have 
since  I  wa3  arraigned  for  trial  at  the  Wash- 1 
ington  Arsenal,  that  I  am  entirely  inno- 
cent of  any  fore  or  sifter  knowledge  of  the 
crime  which  John  Wilkes  Booth  commit- 
ted, save  what  I  knew  in  common  with 
everybody,  after  It  took  place.  I  further 
solemuly  assert  that  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
or  any  other  person,  never  mentioned  to 
me  any  plot  or  any  iutention  of  any  plot 
for  the  abduction  or  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln  ;  that  I  did  not  know, 
when  Booth  leaped  down  to  the  stage 
from  the  box  at  the  theatre*  that  he  shot 
Mr.  Lincoln;  and  that  I  did  not  in  any 
way,  so  help  me  God,  assist  in  the 
escape.  And  I  further  declare  that 
I  am  entirely  innocent  of  any  and  all 
charges  made  against  me  in  that  connec- 
tion. I  never  knew  either  Payne,  Surratt, 
Atzerodt,  Arnold  or  Harold,  or  any  of  the 
so  called  c  mspiratorst  nor  did  I  ever  see 
any  of  them  until  they  appeared  in  cus- 
tody. While  imprisoned  with  Atzerodt, 
Payne  and  Harold,  and  after  the  trial  was 
over,  I  was  allowed  a  few  minutes'  exer- 
cise in  the  prison  yard.  I  heard  the  three 
unite  in  asserting  Mrs.  Surratt's  entire  in- 
nocence, and  acknowledge  thtir  own 
guilt,  confining  the  crime,  as  they  did,  en- 
tirely to  themselves,  but  implicating  wit- 
ness Weichman  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
original  plot  to  abduct,  and  with  furnish- 
ing information  from  the  office  of  the 
Commissary  General  of  Prisoners, -where 
hewasac!crk.  ^»  f<3  /ji  f 
Spangler  then  goes  on  to  detail  his  im- 
prisonment, how  he  was  arrested,  released 
and  rearrested,  the  suffering  he  endured 
from  the  padded  hood  drawn  over  his 
head  during  his  incarceration,  and  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  prisoners  at  the 
Dry  Tortugas. —  Washington  (Jane  23)  • 
Dispatch  to  the  St.  Louis  Republican.  ! 


J     WiiluHT 


—  The  Pittsburg  Gazette  states  that  Edward  Span- 
glej,  the  stage  carpenter  now  on  trial  as  an  accom- 
plice of  Booth,  is  originally  from  the  Borough  of 
York,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  is  respectably  con- 
nected. He  has  of  late  years  led  a  chequered  and 
uncertain  life.  His  habits  hare  been  intemperate, 
and  he  has  been  marked  for  his  studied  hostility  to 
the  government  and  his  personal  hatred  of  the  de- 
ceased President.  .  f/*  J  >  -j$  J   vi  >* 
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Spangler,  Edman  ("Edward") 


Spangler,  Edman  ("Edward")  (  ?-l871)  Scene- 
shifter  at  night  and  assistant  carpenter  in  the  day  at 
Ford's  Theatre.  Spangler  came  originally  from  York, 
Pennsylvania,  but  he  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Baltimore. 
He  worked  off  and  on  for  4  years  for  the  Fords  during 
the  Civil  War.  When  the  theater  closed  for  the  summer, 
he  vacationed  in  Baltimore,  crab  fishing.  In  1864  he 
buried  his  wife  in  Baltimore.  John  T.  Ford  characterized 
Spangler  as  a  "very  good-natured,  kind,  willing  man" 
and  "a  very  good,  efficient  drudge,"  though  he  occasion- 
ally drank  too  much.  Something  of  a  loner,  he  slept  at 
the  theater.  In  Baltimore  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Know-Nothing  (American)  party,  but  he  was  not  notable 
for  strong  political  sentiments  while  he  lived  in  Wash- 
ington. 

John  Wilkes  Booth,  Ford  testified,  "was  a  peculiarly 
fascinating  man  who  controlled  the  lower  class  of  people, 
such  as  Spangler  belonged  to,  more  .  .  .  than  ordinary 
men  would."  Like  most  of  the  theater's  employees,  Span- 
gler was  well  acquainted  with  Booth.  He  had  worked 
for  Booth's  father  and  had  known  John  as  a  boy.  He 
frequently  took  care  of  Booth's  horse. 

On  the  night  of  Lincoln's  assassination,  Spangler  was 
on  duty  as  one  of  the  scene-shifters  on  the  side  of  the 
stage  where  the  President's  box  was  located.  Booth  sent 
word  he  wanted  Spangler  to  hold  his  horse.  Spangler 
went  to  the  rear  door  and  took  the  reins.  But  he  could 
not  stay,  and  he  asked  "Peanut  John"  Burroughs,  stage 
doorkeeper  and  handbill  distributor  for  the  theater,  to 
hold  the  horse.  Spangler  returned  to  his  station  and  was 


This  print  shows  the 
Soldiers' Home  as  It 
looked  In  1863.  The 

there  when  the  shot  rang  out.  Booth  escaped  across  the     "Preshienfs  vuia," 

1111  the  Anderson 

stage,  ran  out  the  back  door,  and  knocked  Burroughs     Cottage,  is  the 
down  when  he  seized  his  horse.  ~         l^XteT9 

Spangler  was  arrested  and  tried  as  a  conspirator  in 
the  assassination.  The  government's  principal  witness 
against  him  was  Jacob  Ritterspaugh.  He  testified  that 
Spangler  hit  him  on  the  mouth  and  said,  "Don't  say 
which  way  he  went,"  after  Ritterspaugh  had  chased 
Booth.  Thomas  Ewing,  Jr.,  Spangler's  lawyer,  found  wit- 
nesses who  said  that  Ritterspaugh  had  changed  his  story 
after  a  month  of  imprisonment  and  intimidation  by  de- 
tectives. Immediately  after  the  event,  he  had  said  only 
that  Spangler  hit  him  and  said,  after  Ritterspaugh  had 
insisted  the  escaping  man  was  Booth,  to  shut  up  because 
he  did  not  know  for  certain  who  the  man  was.  From 
his  position  to  the  side  of  the  stage  Spangler  himself 
could  not  have  seen  Booth.  The  military  commission 
that  tried  the  alleged  assassins  found  Spangler  guilty 
of  aiding  Booth's  escape  and  sentenced  him  to  6  years 
at  hard  labor. 

Spangler  was  imprisoned  at  Fort  Jefferson  with  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  Mudd,  Michael  O'Laughlin,  and  Samuel  B. 
Arnold.  In  1869  President  Andrew  Johnson  pardoned 
him,  and  he  returned  to  Maryland  to  live  with  Dr. 
Mudd,  to  whom  he  had  become  attached  during  their 
imprisonment.  Spangler  performed  carpentry  chores, 
and  Mudd  gave  him  5  acres  of  land  to  farm.  About  18 
months  after  his  return,  however,  Spangler  died. 

sources:  Spangler's  story  is  told  in  a  brief  manuscript  found 

by  Dr.  Mudd  in  Spangler's  trunk  and  printed  by  Nettie  Mudd     Edman  Spangler 
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in  The  Life  of  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd  (New  York:  Neale  Publish- 
ing, 1906).  The  overwhelming  testimony  in  Spangler's  favor 
and  Ewing's  capable  surmises  from  it  are  in  Benn  Pitman,  ed., 
The  Assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Trial  of  the 
Conspirators  (Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Moore,  Wilstach  &  Baldwin, 
1865). 


